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To assare continaing internal orgaaizational 
accoaatability aad to proaote external coaaanication aad idea 
adoption, Oatvard Boaad begaa ia 1973 on ongoing procedare ahereby 
its affective objectives were identified, analfxed, aad evalaated. la 
a vorkskop sitaatioa teachers initially identified 3 to 6 aajor 
affective obj^tives; these, then, mere sabdivided into sab-goals, 
which created a large list. Baploying saccessive approziaatioa the 
list was first tested via actaal coarse work daxiag the saaaer of 
1973. Testing was accoaplished via a checklist systea wherein 
individaal behavior was recorded by a stadeat, iastractor, or senior 
instractox. Data wexe then saaaaxised and evalaated statistically fox 
paxposes of aeasaxiag coaxse effectiveness and establishiag trends. 
Thoagh dif fexent objectives wexe and axe pxojected fox dif fexent 
coarses, it is hoped that altiaately vaxioas objectives and pxogxaas 
will be tied togethex ia a coaaon hiexaxchy. In othex woxds, Oatwaxd 
Boaad is evolving its objectives in a sexies of eapixically checked 
steps. It is estiaated that it will take two aoxe yeaxs to develop 
basic checklists that f aixly and effectively aeasare affective 
behaviox change in a field setting which will involve both field 
tests whexe the checklist iteas axe evalaated and woxkshops whexe the 
iteas axe xevised on the basis of field ezpexience. (JC| 
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1. INTHODOCTIOW 



For slightly over a year Outward Bound has been engaged In an 
effort to specify Its educational objectives and to measure the 
behavioral changes Induced by an Outward Bound course. Ue expect 
this effort to become an ongoing part of Outnard Bound. During 
- this early stage special attention has been given to the Identlf 1* 
cation and measureiMnt of affective behavior change. This report 
will discuss our activities and results to date. 



Before proeedlng to discuss instruction objectives, It is worthKhlle 
mking some distinctions. In preparing to evaluate any program, 
three general' types of questions can be asked > 

(1) Should the program exist in the first place. 
In other words, in an education context, we 
ask if we want to teach this general subject 
matter to students. 

(2) If we decide we want to teach a general subject 
matter to students, then we must ask exactly 
what specific context is to be Included in 

our course. 

(3) Finally, we must ask ourselves if we are 
actually succeeding in teaching the specific 
context we set out to teach. 



To put these questions in concrete form, we might askt 

(1) Should high school students be taught Latin? 

(2) If we decide they should, then we must decide 
exactly what the specific objectives of our 
Latin instruction should be. Should they 
learn to speak it, or Just read it, etc.,? 

(3) Finally, we should determine how we will 
decide if we have succeeded In accomplishing 
what we set out to do in (2) above. 



If we were to give names to the processes by which we answer 
these three questions, we might say that (1) was concerned with 
O -1- 
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deternlnlns the value of a programt (2) was concerned with deter- 
mlnlr-; the Instructiona l ob.jectlves of a program, and that (3) 
was concerned with measuring the Instructional effectiveness of 
a program. 

This paper will addi*ess the second and third questions relative 
to the traditional Outward Bound course. It will not address 
question one which Ic perhaps more philosophical than technical 
In nature. 

Perhaps, In addition to distinguishing the specific sort of 
questions this paper will address, we should suggest why Outward 
Bcund decided to make the considerable effort to answer these 
questions In the first place. Outward Bound has, after all, been 
In existence since World War II. It has run numerous courses 
and is satisfied that its cotirses are worthwhile. During all that 
time Outward Bound has not previously attempted to explicitly 
specify its instructional objectives or measure Its results. 
You may reasonably wonder why it has decided to do so now. 
Basically the answer is twofold. As some of the Outward Bound 
schools have become larger they have felt a need for "quality 
control," When the schools were smaller and Instructor turnover 
was very low, new instructors could be initiated into the Outward 
Bound philosophy and techniques on a very personal, practically 
apprenticeship-* type basis. As the schools have become large and 
more diverse, however, some have felt a need to be able to tell 
new instructors about Outward Boxmd techniques and goals in a 
more precise and explicit fashion. 
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Secondly I the Outward Bound Idea has spread from the standard 
Outward Bound course to various other programs and contexts — 
of which college -related Outward Bound type programs are good 
examples. As tnis outreach has occurred there has been a need 
to explain Outward Bound goals in a more abstract or theoretical 
way — independent of the specific context of the standard Outward 
Bound course. Further, as Outward Bound has offered its phil- 
osophy and techniques to others, it has been challenged to prove 
its claims^ 

Thus, to both assure continuing internal organizational accou;it-' 
ability and to promote the external communication and adoption 
of its ideas. Outward Bound is making a serious effort to pre- 
cisely specify its instructional objectives and to measure their 
attainment. 



2. INSTRUCTIOMAL OBJECTIVES 



Instructional objectives have been Increasingly popular In educational 
circles since th- early 1950 's. Perhaps the book that made Instruc- 
tional objectives a "household world" was Robert Mager's book 
Preparing Instructional Objectives, published In 1962. In that book 
Mager defined the function of a good Instructional objective 
as follows: 

(1) It should describe what the learner will do to 
demonstrate that he has acquired a desired behavior. 

(2) It should describe the conditions under which 
the learner must demonstrate the behavior* and 

(3) It should state the standards of behavior 
expecte<i of the learner. In other words. It 
should tell us how to discriminate between 
an acceptable and an unacceptable performance 
of the desired behavior. 

lag^xu^ent on to say that the writer of instructional objectives 
should employ specific action verbs that preclude misinterpretation 
and provide sufficient detail to assure that other qualified 
persons in the field can recognize the behavior. 

In practice, instructional objectives usually refer to a class of 
behavior. We refer to the specific item by which we measure a 
behavior as a criterion item or a test item. 

For example an instructional objective might bei 

The student will be able to add columns of four digit numbers. 
A criterion item for this Instructional objective might bej 

9^. ooov 



6855 9875 
•t-3521 •»63i0 
(Correct Answer 17»Wf3 smd 26,o5B.. 

The Instructional objective states the general type of behavior the 
student must display to prove he has mastered the course of study. 
The criterion Item specifies the exact behavior the student oust 
perform If we are to be assured that he has mastered the Instructional 
objective In question. (Note that the "answer" must be specified 
so any outside observer can easily determine if the student got 
the criterion Item right or not). 

At about the same time that Kager was popularizing Instruetlcml 
objectives, Bloom, Krathwohl and others came up with a three part 
division of all Instructional objectives. They proposed that all 
objectives be classified as either cognitive, affective or 
psychomotor objectives. 

C cffnltlve objectives aro objectives concerned with Intellectual 
Icnowledge, Including facts, analytic skills, and problem-solving skills. 

Affective objectives are objectives concerned with attitudes and 
feelings and Include attention, valuelng and Intrinsic ethical 
motivation. 

Psychomotor objectives are objectives concerned with i^sloal per- 
formance Including coordination and skilled body movement. 

Obviously no real learning experience can ever be neatly divided 
Into one of the three categories. Some sltuatlms are clearly 
borderline eases i for example, when we explain In cognitive terms 
hoTf pollution occurs and hope that the learners will make perscmal 
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changes In the way they act (attitude) leased on the Inforaatioo 
we have given them. Some learning experiences, however > are so 
predcxnlnantly academic, physical, or affective that the categories 
remain useful. (See Figure 1) 




Figure 1, 



(lost schools have made considerable progress In elaborating their 
c^snltlve objectives. Ttie typical teacher, by mans of tests and 
so forth* can give you a pretty accurate idea of the facts and 
problem-solving skills they want their students to have mastered 
by the end of the course. 
t 

Outward Bound has for several years, for example » had a very de- 
tailed Instructional syllabus In safety and map and compass work. 

Hardly any Instructional Institution, however, goes beyond s<nm 
minimal statement concerning Its Interest In teaching Its students 
In the affective area. 
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3. iDSHTIPyiHG THE APgECTlVB (SJECTIVSS 
OP OUTWARD BOUND 

Outward Bound has been offering courses for many years i it is an 
established Institution. Even though they had never been speclfledt 
every Outward Bound instructor was confident that he knew the aajor 
goals of the standard Outward Bound course. Thus* the task we 
face Is helping an ongoing Institution identify and foraallse 
Its goals. 

Oar strategy has been to gather (Hitward Bound personnel together 
In workshops and ask thea to identify their own goals. In struc- 
turing these workshops we have used two general approaches. First t 
we have started fr^ the top and worked down. ThuB, for esuiplet 
we begin by agreeing that Outward Bound has three general classes 
of objectives I cognitive t affective and psychoaotor. Theh we 
try to break out the three to six major cognitive goals Outward 
Bound has. Likewise we break affective and psychoaotor into tiiree 
to six BUijor headings. Then we zero in on the affective area 
and try to sub-divide each of the aajor affective goals into its 
sub-goals. Through a series of sub-divisions we finally arrive 
at a rather large list of affective objectives and criterion items. 

^e second approach we l^ve defended upon is successive approxlaaticmi 
we don't demand final results the first tigH». When we first 
began the process of specifying objectives we agreed that the 
developnent of a really good set of affective objectives would 
take three years. Ve developed an initial list the first year, 
then tested it during actual courses in the summer of 1973* 
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Since then we have revised and refined the list andji^ currently 
testlius it ae^ln In winter ami spring ooursett. l^ils gradual 
approach is based <m two idtsas. First, if we deaanded hi^ly 
polished objectives on the filrst try, workshop partioli»nt8 sinply 
wouldn't be able to produce them — it takes tlTO to learn how 
to state a precise and masurable objective. If we want the 
Outward Bound staff, and not an outside consultant, to establish 
the objeotiiras, we oust allow enough tine for the staff to leam 
how to do it. Second, every staff oeaber has "pet" objectives — 
things |H» is or \mntB to be teaching — > things that aom oti»r 
staff aeabers don't really think can be taught. If we finalised 
Outimrd Bowid's objectives in one workshop, we would have to 
decide what to include or exclude on a nwi-«Bplrical basis. Sy 
allowing enough tlae for field testing between workshops, different 
staff wtmyxTB can prove to themselves whether or not certain 
objectives can really be taught axA aeasured before having to sake 
A (leoislon on whether or net to include that objective in the 
final list of objectives. 

In other words. Outward Bound is evolving its objectives in a 
series of ev.pirically checked steps. After each round of course 
Kork where they try to apply objective checklists, Outward Bound 
staff aesbers return to workshops »uch more sophisticated in 
the practical problems of affective measurements. 

In developing our hierarchy of objectives (see Appendix A) we 
have tried to be as inclusive as possible. We have asked our- 
selves what the affective goals and objectives of any possible 
Outward Bound experience might be. In doing this we have hoped 
we could develop a common framework for all of the different 
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prograas that might be conducted by Outward Bound, or siallar 
Instltuticms such ets high schools or colleges. 

Katurally enough, the effect of the Standard Outiiard Bound course 
has limited our scope and other people fron other prograas will 
no doubt see places where the hierarchy should ho expanded. 

In specifying specific objectives and developing checklists, 
however, we have considered only the standard Outward Bound course." 
Wo do not expect ttmt these checklists, without oonsiderable 
revision, could be used in non-'Outward Bound courses. Mot mdy 
would different prograas want their own specific objectivsr, bttt 
perhaps even more importantly , they would imnt the experience and 
consequent comaitment arising from developing their own ob,1«otive3. 

Even within the Outward Bound organization we always expect to have 
different objectives for different programs, l/e do hope, however, 
that the various objectives and prograas will be tied tmther 
within a coaanon hierarchy. (See Piguare 2). This should make 
it Biuch easier on instructors who are asked to switch frwa om 
specific prc^^ram to uiother. **"*^ 

There are two big problems associated with the development of 
affective objectives and criterion items. 

First, we must decide what specific, observable behaviors a«y- 
reasonably be taken as an outward sign of an inner attitude.. $his 
problem bec^coies even more complex when we try to pick specific 
behaviors that we can observe In the context of a 21 day Outwafa"" 
Bound course, that will reflect attitudes that the students will 
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Inter display In entirely different contexts In the situations 
they find themselves after the return from Outward Bound. 

Both problems exist in all other areas of education, of course. 
'The mathematics teacher must always wonder if the student who 
successfully solves the addition problems he gives him would be 
able to solve other addition problems that he could s^'ve him. 
Further, he must also waider irtiether the student will be able 
to generalize his rather specific knowledge of addition to different 
contexts such as solving chemistry problems or filling out his 
income tax form. However, even though the problems of accuracy 
of sample and generalization exist in all subject matters, they 
are especially acute in the affective area. 

If we are going to try to measure affective behavior changes in 
innlvidual students these problems would prove insurmountable. 
If, however, as In the case with Outward Bound, we are only 
interested in measuring average trends, we can solve these prob- 
lems hy applying lots of cosmoa sense and consensus. 

No one would be prepared to say with any confidence that Just 
because a single student picked up a piece of paper during a hike 
that he had bec<»ie more environmentally aware. !fe can imagine 
other reasons why he might have picked up the paper. If, however, 
at the beginning of a course 30 students Ignore litter and by the 
end of the 21 day course most students stop to pick up Utter, 
most observers feel confident that some degree of environmental 
awareness — at least relative to litter — has been taught. 
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A second problem associated with developing criterion Items is 
the terrifically practical problem of measuring the behavior In 
the field. Even using checklists that make the recording of 
behavior pretty easy, how much can an instructor really observe 
in a wilderness setting with several students all doing different 
things at the same time. We have already discarded several items 
thiit we would like to measure simply because we realized that 
there was no realistic way to observe enough instances of behavior 
on which to base a Judgment . No doubt others will be discarded 
in the future for this same reason. Again, the fact that we are 
concerned with averaged group trends and not individual evaluation* 
€>aves us. We wouldn't want to evaluate an individual on the basis 
of one behavioral event. But if on one patrol, six of eight 
individuals show a specific sign of group cooperation while in 
another patrol only one individual shows any sign of group coopera- 
tion, we can begin to make sc«e tentative Jud^ents. 
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HEASURIMG AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVE 
ATTAINMENT 

It's one thing to specify objectives and It's another thing to 
actually measure their attainment. In traditional classrooms 
there Is the final examination* It's accepted as part of a 
traditional course and It can do a relatively good job of measur« 
Ing cognitive achievements. It's difficult to measure affective 
behavior change with a paper and pencil test^ however. And In 
any casej students taking the standard Outward Bound course # 
neither expect nor desire to take a "final exam" at the end of 
their course. 

We've spent a considerable amount of time on this question In 
workshops and have yet to arrive at a completely satisfactory 
answer. At the moment we are relying mostly on checklists. The 
observer, be he the student, Instructor, or senior Instructor, 
uses the checklist to quickly run through a list of behaviors 
r,nd determine whether or not the student Is displaying that 
behavior, (Examples of these checklists are Included In the 
Appendices B and C.) 

We should make It very clear that In measuring affective behavior 
chfimge we are not Interested In evaluating Individual students. 
We are only Interested In evaluating the overall effectiveness of 
a course. To measure the effectiveness of a course we gather raw 
data on Individual student changes during the course. Then we 
summarize that data and evaluate It statistically. V/e are Interested 
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in averaged trends in courses not individual successes or 
failures, 

IJe know as a practical matter that we will get better averaged 
data if each instructor evaluates behavior changes in each in- 
dividual student separately. The large number of separate evalu- 
ations will tend to "wash out" the effect of a few students who 
do very well or who do very poorly. If the instructor is asked 
to report only on the average behavior change of an entire group 
he will tend to allow exceptional students to bias his evaluation. 

So far, perhaps because we've tried to keep the checklists very 
simple and straightforward, the instructors have not found filling 
them out to be too much of a burden. Since we are interested in 
change during a course we have been using the checklists twice, 
once near the beginning of the course to establish baseline 
data, and once again at the end of the course to document how 
students are doing at the end of the 21 day period. Obviously, 
the averaged difference between these two sets of data represents 
the change that occurred during the Outward Bound course. 

In our workshops, especially those held after the instructors have 
tried the checklists out in the field, we have stressed the 
identification of "critical behaviors." Me want to try to reduce 
the number of items on the checklists. V/e would like to identify 
very specific, easily observed behaviors that we can all agree 
are signs of specific attitudes (at least when they occur in 
specific contexts). In other words we want to replace quantity of 
observation with quality. Some progress has been made, and no 
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doubt much more will be made as Instructors spend more time using 
the checklists and learning Just what affective behaviors they 
really can observe accurately In a field setting. It is this 
refinement of objectives and criterion items and not the general 
development of the hierarchy that will take Outward Bound the full 
three years we have allotted to perfecting our checklists as 
valid instruments*. 

It is worth noting, that Outward Bound instructors are very 
resistant to individual student evaluation, but are' quite willing 
to gather individual data when they imderstand it will be averaged 
and used to evaluate the course. 
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5. HAKIWG AFFECTIVE EVALUATION AN 
ONGOIHG PART OP OUTWARD BOUND 

As not«d earlier. Outward Boimd recognizes that a serious affective 
evaluation effort will tot a long-berm effort. We estimate that 
It will take two more years just to develop basic checklists that 
can fairly and effectively Measure affective behavior change in 
a field setting „ These two years will involve both field tests 
where the checklist itens are evaluated and workshops where the 
iteas a3r« revised on the basis of the field eicperiences. 

there are many things we can do with the evaluation data, but only 
Kheiv everyone concerned trusts the data. By 1975 we hope to have 
ieveloped a set of checklists which accurately measure affective 
behavior change on a standard Outward Bound course. 

We will then be in a position to try to accurately evaluate 
particular course elements to deternlne their effect on the total 
course. For example, we might increase or decrease the current 
three day solo experience and see if that resulted in changes in 
afferent affective cortponenta. Until we have a standard to 
ineacure against, however, we ars unable to rationally resolve 
disacreenentc concerning instructional strategy and technique. 
hn additional benefit we expect to derive from accurate course 
evaluation is nore accurate and effective instructor counseling. 
We ctpect senior in.-^tructors to vee the evaltiation data to help 
»«w instructors pinpoint specific parts of their courses that 
require improvement. 
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In a longer future we hope to develop Instructor accountability and 
management by objective systems appropriate to the Outward Bound 
process. And, of course, Outward Bound obviously hopes that It 
will be able to contribute what It le-'^ms to other Institutions 
thereby increasing the quantity and quality of experimental 
affer^tive Instruction throughout the various educational levels 
and institutions of the United States. 

In fact, although no one trusts the checklist data yet, some 
benefitr have already been observed. Just getting people to talk 
about affective change in terns of more or less concrete behavioral 
objectives raises every Instructor's consciousness of any such 
behavior occurring during one of his courses. One could almost 
feuggect that providing the instructors with a more precise language 
has increased their ability to discriminate and communicate 
affective changes. And no matter how Inaccurate the current 
checklists are, to provide the instructor with some topics to discuss 
when counseling students that he might have otherwise omitted. 

Outward Bound has always been especially concerned with educating 
the v;hole person — and this has alwf^ys included a significant 
concern with si\ch affective behavior changes as Increased aelt^ 
confidence » increased group Interaction skills, and a deep concern 
for spiritual values. Our recent efforts at specifying objectives 
and e-valuating specific affective behavior change is fully within 
the Outvrard Bound tradition. It has, if you would, given us a 
precise language to use in describing what we are trying to do, 
and at the same time intensified the day-to-day discussion of 
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affective matters among Outward Bound personnel. t-Ze believe It 
will also Improve our ability to assist others to analyze, design 
and conduct and evaluate experimental programs In non-Outward 
Bound contexts. 
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APPENDIX A 



PiaST DRAFT OP A HIEaAflCHY 
OP INSTRUCrriOt^AL OBJECTIVES 
DEVELOPED BX OUTWARD BOUND 

- 1973 - 
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IffiTAILSP LIST OP OBJEC TIVES « 

1* APPBCTIVE OBJfiCTIV BS - Inprcvestcnts in Attitudes and Values 
1.1 Increased Scuse of Personal Worth and Self -Confidence . 

1.1.1 Student boooffes more trilling to attenpt untried 
experiences. 

1.1.1.1 Does studr^nt willingly att-mpt previously 
untriMi exiperiences? 

1.1.1.2 !>3es student tflllingly extend hiaself 
into new situations? 

1.1.2 Student becoaes more willing to open self to others. 

1.1.2.1 Does student share his past? 
l.ji.2.2 Dods stud?nt share his feelings and 
experiences of the course? 

1.1.2.3 Does student willingly express his 
opinion? 

1.1.2.4 Does student willingly express his eaotions? 

1.1.2.5 Does student seen open to naking friends? 

1.1.2.6 Does student laugh at hlnself? 

1.1.3 Student becomes more willing to accept responsibility 
for own actions. 

1.1.3.1 Does student participate in decisi<m- 
naking process? 

1.1.3.2 Does student accept leadership and 
re8p«i»ibility? 

1.1.3.3 Does student look after his own safety 
ar.d well being? 

1.1.3-4 Does student accept responsibility for 

his own actions? 
1.1.3.5 Does student willingly admit mistakes? 

1.1.4 Student beccMies nore willing to cope with diso«sifort 
and stress. 

1.1.4.1 Does the student nake the most of difficult 
situations? 

1.1.4.2 Is the student cheerful in adversity? 

1.1.5 Student becomes more aware of llisits of personal 
abilities. 

1.1.5.1 Does student guage physical abilities and 
limitations realistically? 

1.1.5.2 Ic student aware of his emoticmal self? 
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1.2 



laproyed Intsryraopml Co 
{Goa to on« Interactions } 



CoaaamlMitloRs 



1.2.1 Stittet trlss to resolvs oonfUet* with oUisrs. 

1.2.2 StudMit tries to spssk honsstly of hls/bsr fssUnss. 

1.2.3 StndMit spsads tins talleiiis with ot^MHrs about thUiKs 
tlist dseply ooiuMixn hlaAtsr. 

1.2.11 StnAuat slioirs ooaimsx& aboat saotlMr's fss3J^igs. 

1.2.5 Stud(mt is wHllas to %ry ttaothsr's IMs «aA/or 
•d<n>t their i^Lsa of action. 

1.2.6 Stotot wllllBsly rseognlsss olii«r*s a^it—sats. 

1*3 fitti^^^ . 

*t mt^) or iptttsM m^HeaotlOM} 



fevair ept 



1.3.1 St«dt»it 19S00MS metm tfpimt StuAs&t tftow am 
mUlBgMss to lls%sn aaft try o^tS3r*s idiiui «ia 

SOltttlOBS. 

" 1.3*l.l Is sMimt ii«3»st,.asA ^fp-lK-Aito zalatlsB^^; 

to anaM^ ^ ^ #%^t . ^. i 

1.3.1.2 Doss ia» sM«eit llstim l^^^t jMii^ 
of visirT 



1,3.2 Student ^osrs tooTMSii^ wHUMga/^ to SHMispt 
rsspoBSibilitiss of Isnien^if. 

1.3«2.1 Does studwat ao«^ jrfti^^tgfflMli^ la 

dallj a^latsd 1»siwf ' 
i.3«2.2 Xs stiidimt vllliiqlr ^ aw^pt^ 

slaotsd IMsri^p i^^sf 
1.3.2,3 zs student iillliag to mom^ Is s da n fl i lp 

la tasH orients rolsi («.g«* li^%iatlvs 

twsts, slanlated first aid piM^mm.y 



' V^*^*,\-f:2'*'«i'/.*- 



1.3.3 student shows Inorsasins^ vllXlnsnees to sarzy ONa 
wslgnt aad to do ■uatoa taides. 



1.3.* 



1.3»3.l Ooss student lartiolfaibs la eo^^Mitlag 

mm^buis taaks (e.g. » fdod fmm^^f t ; 
firs boildj^, losdij^ iinl|i||ft!^ isav). 

Student bsooaes inorMslngljr Involved la His group 
process , in deoKlmi-aaklng and In protdsa siting. 
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l,5»t»^ Does tli0 atttdeat ahsm majprnUny 9M oon- 
pMslon for f«llcfir atudMit rtgartlLe^s 
of tb»lv fx, reli«iQii, or r»et? 

l'.5*l*5 Does the student speslc or writ* in joomal 
•bout ma be lac Moro alike than tuffexsati 
•boat All people heTias ocmboh hopes £sd 
fe^rs? 

i«5«l«6 Does stiideat seen villiBS mad, ^satOT* 
t^ble dlsottsslag veMmm on • spiij-iLiiiLl 
■orsl or e^o^l level, 

i.5*l«7 Does the stiktoit »Mm willias to mOsr^ 
teke maeritMBi semoe? 

2 StadMit ahoirs iaoroAsed reoosBition of t3» sf^i^mX 
poteatiAl of the midiKniess, 

1.5,2.2 Does sMent dpesk or write in j^uoMl s^ok^ 
tlie nildbmiess ss • iqplritatl ei^eritti&s? 

iBoreftwd BuTiro iaiwatml Aiwtr«ie»s 

1 Stoideats idioir iiu»KMtsed ffisHroBBmtal responsi* 
bilitgr. 

1.6.1.1 Does stitiUmt per»otioe persoasl iiyieiii^ in 
•a WBvironnmti^ly AOMptable s&sa^rt 

1.6.1 .2 Does eti^imt wiUii^ljr esrrjr oat evezsr* 
tiiiag he brought ia? 

1.6.1.3 Does etodeat wtllingly piok op Mwmtf 

1.6.1.4 Does sti^mit Mik» sa eff^ to Iwnre 
his ooQisite Ml Mi^QPftl as poMl^Mt 

2 Stodents tfioir iaoreased wsvironmtsl mms^^^ma* 

1 •6.2.1 Does stt^toat ask qaestione e^cst i2» 
eairir<88M9tf 

1.6.2.2 Does stnideBt shoir • reoogaition vi 
iaterreletioeimip betHooa eanrii^y. * 
■^t (iaoladint weftther sad tmoin} 
•nd oourse setiTities? 

1.6.2.3 Does sti^teat aHicm • reroraiKNi for 
liTias thiags? (e.g.f 9l^deat svfrsifis 
froB aeed^Lsss destraotioa <i€ ptfem 
anlasl life.) 
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- iBiproiresftntt in Intelle^tttal 
EoQurleaisft and Skills. 





^^^^^^ 



(•91»0« will vary ligr ibiiool) 
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OUTWARD BOUND 



C00H3E DIHECTOa'S COURSE EyALPATIOW 



CHECKLIST 



Course # Instructor 
Date 

Oatwmrd Bound attempts to provide students with a ohance to change 
and groir during their Outward Bound course. The folloirlng list 
Identifies acme of the changes OutMard Bound hopea to astke in 
participating students. Obriously, change is relative to student's 
entering behavior — there isn't a set goal for studNits to reach* 
instead, it is our goal to move then traa where they are as far 
as we can. This cneoldist should be used by course directors 
and senior staff aembers during visits to courses. The objective 
of this checklist is to focus your observations and your conse- 
quent discussicHis with the course instructor on the course's over- 
all progress in achieving the following instructional objectives. 
On one visit you obviously can't see or neasure real progress 
toward achieving these objectives { all you can reasonably do is 
to check if the instructor and students are conscious of these 
goals and seen to be involved in activities that will result in 
the average student leaking progress relative to the following 
criterion items. 
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Put the appropriate nmber In the column opposite the criterion Item* 

0. Students don't seem to be Involved In this, 

1. Only a few students show some* progress In this, 

2. Hany students show much progress In this, 

3. Host students show considerable progress In this. 



INSTBUCTK^AL OBJECTIVES MO CBITE&ION ITEtiS 




ATTITUDES AND VALUES 

1, Sense of Personal Worth and 3elf-*Conf Idence 
1,1 Student wllllnjcly tries new experiences 




1,2 Student shares his feelings and exper<« 
lenoes of the course 




1,3 Student seeks to make new friends 




l.k Student can laush at self 




1,5 Student participates In declslon^maklng 
processes 




1,6 Student accepts leadership responsibility 




1.7 Student willinxrlv admits oim mistakes 




1.8 Student makes most of difficult altuatlcms 




1.9 Student guages physical abilities and 
limitations realistically 




1.10 Student Is airare of emotional self 




2. Interpersonal Comnunlcatlcm (one-to-one 
Interactlcms) 

2.1 Student tries to resolve conflicts 
with others 




2.2 Student tries to speak honestly of 
his/her feellnss 




2.3 Student spends time talking with others 
about thln|C8 that deeply oonoern him/her. 





noao 



OBJECTIVES AND CRITERION ITEiiS 




2. (Continued) 

2.6 Student wlllln^^ly recognizes other's 
achievements 





3. Group Interaction Skills (crew, watch, or 

patrol Interaction) 

3.1 Student accepts responsibility for daily 
awolnted tasks 




3.2 Student helps other members for good of 
team 




3.3 Student allows others a chance to lead and 
student Is a good follower 




3.^^ Student has fun, laughs, smiles and gener- 
ally shows he or she enjoys being part of 
ncroun 




4. Social Attitudes 

4.1 Student speaks of groups* responsibilities 
to others. 




4.2 Student wlllinfflv nartlclnates in a service 
prelect if offered chance 




5. Spiritual, Moral and Ethical Values 

5*1 Student speaks of spiritual, moral or ethical 
principles when trying to explain his 
action or persuade others of his point of 
view. 




5.2 Student discusses situati<ms within the 
perspective of universal or general human 
values 




5.3 Student shows empathy and compassicm for 
others regardless of their sex, race or 
religlcNn 




5*4 Student does not seem embarrassed to 
discuss problems an a spiritual, moral, 
or ethical level. 




5.5 Student takes time to observe surround- 

_ . infis on a meditative or tJiojsghtCul^iaati . 
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OBJECTIVES AND CRITERION ITEiiS 




5* (Continued) 

5.6 Student speaks (or writes In Journal) 
of. the wilderness as a spiritual 
experience 




6. Enylronmental Awareness 

6.1 Student willingly practices personal 
hygiene in an environmentally accep- 
table manner. 




6.2 Student willingly carries out every- 
thinff he or she brought in. 




6.3 Student willingly pick^ up others' 
litter so as to leave environment 
as natural as possible. 




6.4 Student speaks (or writes in journal) 
of interrelationships of man and 
nature. 




6,5 Student shows a reverence for living 
things (by refraining frcaa needless 
destruction of plant or animal life). 




KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 

?• Student shows knowledge of first aid 




8. Student shows knowledge of map and c(»Bpa88 




9. Student shows knowledge of wilderness 
envlrcniment 




10. Student shows knowledge of group inter- 
aotlcm processes 




PHX3ICAL FITNESS AND SKILL 

11. Student shows increased overall {diysieal 
fitness 




12, Student shows increased physical adapticm 
to outdoor living 




I3t Student shows increased baclqpaoklng skills 
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PHYSICAL FITWESS AND SKILL (Continued) 

l4. Student shows Increased nountalneerlns 
slrllls 



15* Student shows Increased river rafting 
skills 



16. Student shows Increased seamanship skills 



GEWEBAL QUESTIOMS 



A. Is there any obvious way In which this course could be changed 
In focus or emphasis to be more useful to the students? 



B. Is there any obvious good effect that this course Is having 
on the students that is not covered In the checklist? 



C. Overall evaluation of the ooiurse Instructor's effectiveness 
(one or two sentences) 

In securing changes In attitudes and values t 



In seciirli'ig changes In Knowledges 



In securing changes In Physical Fitness and Sld.lli 



Signed* 



Oatet 



(Course Director) 



Signed t 



(Instructor) 
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DARTMOUTH OUTWARD BOUND CEWTEfl 



Instructor's Student Evalwtlon Checklist 



Student's Name 



Course # 



Date 



Instructor's Name 



Ttxla checklist Is not Intended as an evaluation of an Individual 
student as such. It is Intended that this form will serve to 
measure the effectiveness of the Outward Bound course In providing 
students with a chance to change and grow during their Outward 
Bound course. In completing this checklist It Is worth keeping 
In mind that the results will be averaged to give us general 
trends — we don't expect that every student will show progress In 
every area^ we are Interested In averaged trends for entire 
courses. Since we are concerned with changes In students that 
occur during the course » we have provided two coliunnsy one should 
be completed on or around the third day of the course (or whenever 
the students are settled down** and more or less acting normally) 
and the second column should be completed on or around the last 
* day of the course. If you haven't been able to observe behavior 
, that allows you to determine that any specific change has 
occurred, put a dash rather than a letter. 
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Put the appropriate number in the column opposite the criterion Item. 

0. Doesn't show this attitude or skill 

1. Shows this attitude or skill Infrequently 

2. Shows this attitude or skill frequently 

3* Shows this attitude or skill almost constantly 
Rave not been able to observe behavior 
OBJECTIVES AND CRITERIOd IHEVS 



jEnd of 
b days 



End of 
course 



ATTITUDES AND VALUES 

1. Sense of Personal Worth and Self -Confidence 
1»1 Student willingly tries new experiences 
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1.2 Student shares his feelings and exper- 
lences of the course 



1 > 3 Student seeks to make new friends 



1#4 Student can laugh at self 



1.5 Student participates In decision-making; 
processes 



la6 Student accepts leadership responsibility 



le7 Student willingly admits own mistakes 



le8 Student makes most of difficult sltxiatlons 



1.9 Student guages physical abilities and 
limitations realistically 



lelO Student Is aware of emotional self 



lell Student cares for Individual and group 
equipment 



2« Interpersonal Communication (one-to<»one 

interactions) 
2.1 Student tries to resolve conflicts with 
others 



2.2 Student tries to speak honestly of his/ 



her feelings 



2.3 Student spends time talking with others 
about things that deeply concern him/her 



Z.k Student willingly recognizes other's 
achievements nnoc: 



OBJECTIVES AND CRITERION ITEfS 


2nd of 
) days 


End of 
course 


3. Group Iaterr»,ctlon Skills (crew» watch, or 

patrol interaction) 

3.1 Student accepts responsibility for daily 
• appointed tasks 






3-2 Student helps other members for good of 
team 






3.3 Student allows others a chance to lead and 
student is a good follower 






3.^ Student has fun, laughs, smiles and gener- 
ally shows he or she enjoys being part of 
the group 






4. Spiritual, 1 oral and Ethical Values 

4.1 Student speaks of spiritual, moral or 

ethical principles vrhen trying to explain 
his action or persuade others of his point 
of view 






4.2 Student discusses situations within the 
perspective of universal or general 
human values 






4.3 Student shows empathy and compassion for 
others regardless of their sex, race or 
religion 






k.k Student takes time to observe surroundings 
in a meditative or thoughtful way 






4.5 Student keeps a journal 






4.6 Student speaks (or writes in a journal) 
of the wilderness as a spiritual 
experience 






5. Environmental Axmreness 

5.1 Student willingly practices personal 
hygiene in an environmentally accep* 
table manner 






5.2 Student willingly carries out every- 
thing he or she brought in 






5.3 Student willingly picks up other's litter 
so as to leave environment^^s natural as 
ERIC possible UUJ/ : 







OBJECTIVES AND CRITERIOU ITEhS 


End of 
3 days 


End of 
course 


5. (Continued) 

5.^ Student speaks (or writes in Journal) 
of interrelationships of man and nature 






5.5 Student shows a reverance for living 
things (by refraining from needleiss 
destruction of plant or animal life) 






KNOVfLEOGE AND SKILLS 

6« Student shows knowledge of first aid and resci 


ae 




7* Student shows knowledge of map and compass i 




ouuuenu snows luiowxecige 01 wilciezni6SS 
envlronnent (weather, ecology, geoloejy, 


1 

1 

i 




oi'Uaenu snows Anov/xecLge oi group inter- 
action processes 


1 

f 




PHYSICAL FITNESS AND SKILL 

10. Student shows increased overall physical 
fitness 


1 




11^ Student shows increased skill in: 
a. camp selection 






b. shelter construction 






c. axenanship 






d. firebuilding 






e. care of equipment 






f . dynamics of keepinR dry and warm 






R. backpacking 






h. snowshoeing 






i. light ski -touring 






.1. ski expeditionins 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS 

A. Is there any very obvious way the Outward Botmd Course 
improved this student's attitudes » knowledge or fitness 
that is not covered above? 



0 



B. Is there any very obvious way the Outward Boimd Course 
failed this student? Row could the cotirse be improved 
to better serve this student? 



C. Overall (1«2 sentences) » evaltxation of student. 



Signed t Dftte 
(Instructor) 



Signed! 



(Student) 
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